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in January, 1866, with thoughts, perhaps, of "Henriette
Marshal" and the Goncourts in his mind, was by no means
alarmed or cast down. If, said he, the "Confession" had
damaged him in the opinion of respectable folk, it had also
made him known; he was feared and insulted, classed among
the writers whose works were read with horror. For his
part, he did not mean to pander to the likes or the dislikes
of the crowd; he intended to force the public to caress or
insult him. Doubtless, indifference would be loftier, more
dignified; but he belonged to an impatient age, and if he
and his fellows did not trample the others under foot, the
others would certainly pass over them, and, personally, he
did not desire to be pished by fools.

And now, then, having published two volumes, the first
fairly well received, the second virulently attacked, he
quitted Hachette's, to give himself up entirely to journal-
ism and literature. following January. And
